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a few while their suits were actually pending but usually after
judgement had been delivered. Bacon at once realized the use-
lessness of attempting a defence to the articles of impeachment
exhibited against him, and acknowledged the substantial ac-
curacy of the charges,1 The king remitted most of the penalties
imposed, but excluded him from all public business. He did
not long survive his disgrace, dying in 1626. The only possible
line of defence is that which he himself suggested in a letter
written to the king at an early stage of the proceedings, CI hope
I shall not be found',, he said, *to have the troubled fountain of
a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of taking rewards to pervert
justice; howsoever 1 may be frail and partake of the abuse of the
times'.2 The most lenient view that can be taken, therefore,, is
that the highest legal dignitary in the kingdom accepted presents
from suitors, when he must have known full well that these
presents were either given in the hope of influencing decisions
or in gratitude for favourable decisions. Whether the distinc-
tion between accepting presents under these circumstances and
taking bribes is worth making, is a question that can be left to
the casuist*

These judicial proceedings,, and the time they consumed*
seem to have alarmed and irritated the court. When the houses
mot, after an adjournment, members were told to avoid long
speeches and malicious diversions from what should be the sole
business before them,, the grant of supplies to sustain the army
in the Palatinate,3 Once again the commons were left without
any clear indication of the nature of the policy they were asked
to finance. They naturally demanded that, first,, they should
know against what enemy the army to be raised was going to
march. After voting a subsidy for the immediate support of the
forces in the Palatinate,, the commons drew up a petition in
which they sketched the European situation as they saw it.
They represented what they conceived to be the causes of the
unhappy state of affairs, and what the remedies* Briefly the
causes were the Roman catholic league abroad, with the king
of Spain at its head, and the connexion between the triumph of
popery on the Continent and its increase at home. The remedies
were to declare war against the head of the catholic league and
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